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more and more, carried him away from Anglicanism ;
and the contrast and opposition between it and the
ancient Church, in organisation, in usage, and in that
general tone of feeling which quickens and gives
significance and expression to forms, overpowered
more and more the sense of affinity, derived from the
identity of creeds and sacraments and leading points
of Church polity, and from the success with which
the best and greatest Anglican writers had appro-
priated and assimilated the theology of the Fathers.
But though he urges the force of ecclesiastical pre-
cedents in a startling way, as in the account which he
gives of the effect of the history of the Monophysites
on his view of the tenableness of the Anglican theory,
absolutely putting out of consideration the enormous
difference of circumstances between the cases which
are compared, and giving the instance in question a
force and importance which seem to be in singular
contrast with the general breadth and largeness of
his reasoning, it was not the halting of an ecclesias-
tical theory which dissatisfied him with the English
Church.

Anglicanism was not daring enough for him. With
his ideas of the coming dangers and conflicts, he
wanted something bold and thoroughgoing, wide-
reaching in its aims, resolute in its language, claiming
and venturing much. Anglicanism was not that. It
had given up as impracticable much that the Church
had once attempted. It did not pretend to rise so
high, to answer such great questions, to lay down